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Before the end of the year 1886, Salisbury found himself plunged
into a controversy in his own party, of which he had no foreboding
when he formed his Government. On October 2 Lord Randolph
Churchill, now Chancellor of the Exchequer, made a speech at Dart-
ford which set the waters in a roar. In foreign affairs he denounced
the kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, and dwelt in fervent
language, which uncommonly resembled a Gladstonian peroration,
on British sympathy with the liberty-loving peoples of the Balkans.
A sentence slipped in which suggested that Great Britain would look
on with satisfaction while Austria did the business of defending
liberty, escaped general observation, but since the speaker had been
energetic behind the scenes in opposing the idea of assisting Austria
unless it was certain that Germany was behind her,1 this must be
taken as the substantive part of his rhetoric. It was, however, not the
foreign but the domestic part of his speech which caused the greatest
excitement. In this he boldly proposed to annex for the Tory party
a large part of what was then the Liberal programme. The derided
Radical notion of " three acres and a cow " now reappeared as allot-
ments for labourers with a handsome compliment to Chamberlain
and Jesse Collings for their pioneer work in this field. The transfer
of land was to be made cheap and easy, the tithe taken off the backs
of farmers and put on to the backs of landlords ; the House of
Commons was to be reformed, local Government extended, Royal
Commissions were to be set up to explore all aspects of the Irish
problem, and to overhaul the British departments " with a view to
a considerable reduction of public expenditure " and consequent
reduction of taxation. " I shall be bitterly disappointed," he said,
" if it is not in my power after one year, or at any rate after two
years, to show to the public that a very honest and a very earnest
effort has been made in that direction." Peace, retrenchment and
reform was thus inscribed on the banner of what was now called
" Tory democracy."
In themselves these proposals were not revolutionary, and they had
1" Life of Lord Randolph Churchill," Vol. II, pp. 162-3.   Letter to Lord
Salisbury.
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